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INTRODUCTION 



Feeling the need for a more complete standardization of high 
school work, a tentative Course of Study was drawn up in 1924 with 
the cooperation of the high school principals. This Course of Study- 
was put out in mimeographed form for experimental use in all high 
schools of the Territory. As the result of invited criticisms and 
suggestions, a revision was mimeographed in 1925. It was then 
expected that the Course of Study would be printed in 1926. The 
"Teachers' Manual" was published September 1, 1926, as Part I of 
the High School Course of Study Series. The separate courses of 
study themselves were delayed until 1927, so that more changes 
might be incorporated. 

Although this Course of Study has gone through three revisions, 
it is still far from complete, because changes in both theory and 
practice must be made continually if any school system is to keep 
abreast of the needs of its students. This series is, however, offered 
now in printed form, so that it can have a wider distribution. It is 
hoped that every teacher will take a keen interest in interpreting 
the subject matter of the classroom to fit the individual needs of 
the students, and that this Course of Study outline will be suggestive 
and helpful in leading the way. 

The separate courses of study have been worked out entirely by 
the schools themselves, through the splendid cooperation and loyal 
effort of both principals and teachers. Special thanks are due the 
High School Course of Study Committee, which has compiled and 
revised the completed series. The committee is as follows: 

General Chairman 
Mr. Miles E. Cary, Principal of McKinley High School. 

Centra! Committee 

Mr. J. P. Buller, Vice-Principal, McKinley High School. 
Mr. James R. Coxen, Territorial Director of Vocational Education. 
Mrs. Lura J. Loader, Teacher of English at McKinley High School. 
Mr. Oren E. Long, Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Mr. T. M. Livesay, Professor of Education, University of Hawaii. 
Mr. Robert R. Spencer, Principal of Washington Junior High School. 
Dr. Ros,s B. Wiley, Director of Research, Department of Public 
Instruction. 

Mr. Benj. O. Wist, President of the Territorial Normal School. 

General Committee 

Mr. P. A. Clowes, Principal Leilehua High School. 

Mr. Clyde E. Crawford, Principal, Konawaena High School. 

Mr. F. E. Howard, Principal, Maui High School. 

Mr. W. Harold Loper, Principal, Kauai High School. 

Mr. Richard E. Meyer, Principal, Hilo High School. 

Mr. H. Alton Rogers, Principal, Lahainaluna High School. 

Mr. Harlan M. Roberts., Principal, Kohala High School. 

WILL C. CRAWFORD, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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High School Course of Study Series 

PART TWO 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

The central aims of secondary education have been outlined in Part 
One of the high school course of study. An attempt will be made in 
the following outlines to establish a basis for the actual class-room 
procedure in accordance with those aims. 

Those persons .who have been closely associated with the work of 
the various committees will realize that it has been a tremendous 
task to harmonize the work of some seventeen committees where the 
members of all committees (except the Central Committee) were 
scattered throughout the islands. 

THE GENERAL PLAN 

In order that all committees might have a common point of depar- 
ture in their work the following basic directions were drawn up by the 
Central Committee: 

1. Be specific in your statements; generalizations often lead afield. 

2. Secondary education is more concerned with the activities of the 
individual than it is with making the student's mind a store 
house of information. 

3. In so far as possible every teacher and every recitation is con- 
cerned with the three elements of social efficiency, namely: 
efficiency of government, efficiency of industry, and efficiency of 
home. In other words, our various subjects are not so many 
airtight compartments each concerned only with a narrow range 
of purposes. Each teacher who works on the course of study 
should endeavor to see that through the pupil activities, provided 
for in each subject, definite growth will be realized in the 
direction of the socially efficient individual. 

4. Examine all of your contributions in the light of the major aims 
of education as outlined in Part One of the Teachers' Manual. 

5. A minute arrangement of the subject matter by weeks and 
months is not wanted. Every teacher, worthy of the name, is 
capable of doing this. But what is wanted is a general outline 
of the basic amount of work to be covered by each subject; 

6. It is expected that slower pupils will not be able to cover the 
basic amount of work outlined in each subject. Modifications in 
subject matter will need to be made for slow students. 

The following quotation, taken from the National Educational Asso- 
ciation research bulletin entitled, "Keeping Pace with the Advancing 
Curriculum," was adopted by the Central Committee in order to estab- 
lish the dominant tone of these outlines: 

"The teacher is a trained observer who guides the interests of her 

pupils into activities that are purposeful and which have social 

value. In the classroom, the subject-matter is still subordinate to 

activities. Whereas the teacher has clearly in mind a unified and 

carefully organized core of subject-matter, she does not rigidly 

require that it shall be covered in any set order." 

The course of study outlines which follow represent the work and 

interest of many persons. These outlines have been printed in 

pamphlet form for the convenience of teachers. However, this does 

not mean that the course of study work is complete. This work can 

never be complete, but must continuously give due consideration to 



the needs of our ever changing society. However, with these outlines 
as a point of departure, each teacher is urged to carry forward the 
work; and the real test of the value of these outlines will be the 
extent to which they are used. 

It should he clearly understood by all that these outlines are a guide, 
rather than a hitching post. 

SCHOOL ECONOMY 

CLASSROOM ECONOMY: This is an essential factor in school 
work. Every minute wasted is a loss of as many minutes as there 
are students in the class. This may amount to many hours, even 
days or weeks for the school year. Efficiency is the watchword 
in both business and education. Class-room economy demands": 

1. Beginning work at the ringing of the last bell — or before if the 
class is assembled. 

2. Seating of students so that roll may be called by inspection in 
a fraction of a minute. 

3. Good order at all times — loud talking and boisterous conduct 
should not be allowed even between classes. 

4. Attention to the woirk in hand — reading papers, preparing les- 
sons for other classes, and sitting listlessly should not be 
tolerated. 

5. That assignments be definite and clear, and at the beginning 
of the recitation period; unless the principles under discussion 
lead logically to new principles to be assigned for study later. 

6. System in passing out papers, laboratory material, books, and 
supplies. 

7. Proper ventilation and adjustment of shades to regulate the 
light. 

8. Cheerfulness at all times and occasional praise for excellence 
as incentives for good work. 

9. Prompt dismissal at the ringing of the first bell. 

STUDY-HALL ECONOMY: The following rules should he firmly 
enforced: 

1. Independent work on the part of every student. 

2. Order — no w T hispering or talking. 

3. Punctuality. 

4. Industry. 

5. System in roll call. 

6. System in dismissing students to go to the library. 

HALL ECONOMY: A great deal of time is wasted in the halls 
and corridors. Tardiness is frequently due to this fact. This 
waste may be reduced to minimum if students are urged: 

1. To walk lively, but orderly. 

2. To follow the rule of keeping to the right, or left, as the 
case may be. 

3. To take the shortest route. 

4. To refrain from whistling and boisterousness at all times. 

5. To take pride in good order and promptness to class. 
During school hours the school is a work shop. If teachers are 

able to establish in the school the same spirit of work and applica- 
tion which one expects to find in a work shop, then the school will 
he approaching the ideal in the matter of working efficiency. 



SOME FUNDAMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS 

It should be the desire of each high school teacher to give every stu- 
dent, who comes under his instruction, a training commensurate with 
the capacity of that student. 

This is also the aim of the Department of Public Instruction. The 
general aims of secondary education have been outlined in Part One 
of this series. 

The primary purpose of Part Two is to outline in a general way the 
aims and content of each subject offered. 

This procedure seems to be necessary in order to coordinate the 
work of the various secondary schools of the Territory. 

But in addition to outlining the formal work of each class, it may 
also- be necessary to add a suggestion or two regarding the place 
which the formal matter should play in the class work: 

1, The subject matter of any course should be considered as a 
means to an end, rather than the end. 

2. If the subject matter of a course is to be used as a tool then the 
student should know how to use this tool, or tools. In general 
the student should be led to use his facts and skills in the solu- 
tion of problems. The problems, or projects, should be those 
which have an appeal to the student; better, they should be the 
student's problems. If, as has just been stated, subject matter 
is a tool it must be a tool to some end. It must -serve some 
purpose. For the teacher to be conscious of this purpose is not 
enough. The pupil must also be conscious of it. Otherwise that 
which is intended to serve him as a tool is mere useless rubbish 
to him. Furthermore, it should be borne in mind in this connec- 
tion that purpose must exist before tools are needed, — not after. 
The teacher may assist the student in discovering worth while 
and interesting problems. But the student's response is apt to be 
poor if the teacher arbitrarily assigns problems which interest 
her, regardless of the interests of the students. As experience 
amply proves, it is almost impossible to interest every student in 
a class. But if each teacher will keep in mind that interest gen- 
erally precedes learning, then a great deal of waste of human 
energy may be avoided — for the teacher as well as the pupil. 

"When the teacher faces her class at the beginning of a term, she is 
not prepared to meet the full responsibility and opportunity of the 
occasion unless she can answer the following questions, without quali- 
fications, in the affirmative: 

1. Am I prepared to teach this subject? 

2. Do I see each student as an individual, eager for all that I can 
give of my store of knowledge and inspiration? 

3. Do I consider character training to be of more importance than 
the giving of information? 

4. Knowing that boys and girls learn largely by imitation and emu- 
lation, am I willing to order my own conduct, both in school and 
out, in harmony with the ideal for which I am expecting the stu- 
dents to strive? 

5. Am I willing to be a personal friend of each student in my class? 

6. Am I willing to give more than is outlined in the text book and 
manual? 

If each teacher can answer these questions in the affirmative, then 
the high schools will prosper, and each student will go forth well 
equipped to meet the tremendous and complex demands of modern 
society. 



SOCIAL SCIENCE 

GENERAL AIMS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE: 

1. To develop an understanding of society. 

2. To develop a sense of responsibility in the individual as a mem- 
ber of social groups. 

3. To motivate group activity. 

(Above aims adapted from statement by Professor A. F. James, 
University of Pittsburg). 

SUBJECTS INCLUDED IN SOCIAL SCIENCE: 

American Problems. 

Ancient and Medieval History. 

Civics- — General. 

Elementary Civics and Occupational Civics. 

Commercial Geography. 

Economics. 

Hawaiian History. 

History of Industry. 

Modern History. 

Oriental History. 

United States History. 

World History. 



AMERICAN PROBLEMS 

AIMS OF AMERICAN PROBLEMS: 

1. To set forth the evolutionary nature of social institutions. 

2. To inculcate the habit of scientific search for social facts and 
tested methods of social action. 

3. To study concretely the chief social, industrial, and governmental 
problems of America in general, and of Hawaii in particular, 

4. To cultivate the habit of the hopeful and open mind, the necessity 
of sound reasoning and unselfish co-operation in the solving of 
social problems, and the practice of considering arguments both 
for and against social propositions. 

PUPIL ACTIVITIES INTENDED TO REALIZE AIMS: 

1. Socialized recitations. 

2. Free class discussions and formal debates. 

3. Supplementary reading. 

4. Critical study of current periodicals. 

5. Class programs. 

6. Talks by local social or industrial leaders. 

7. Making of community surveys. 

8. Making of charts. 

9. Keeping of a notebook of all supplementary information. 

TEXTBOOK (Optional): 

Hughes — Problems of American Democracy. (Allyn and Bacon, 
1922). 

SUGGESTED ARRANGEMENT OF TEXTBOOK MATERIALS BY 
SEMESTERS: 

First Semester: 

End of first six weeks To page 114. 

End of second six weeks To page 214. 

End of third six weeks To page 336. 

Review and examination. 

Second Semester: 

End of first six weeks To page 440. 

End of second six weeks To page 545. 

End of third six weeks To page 616. 

Review and examination. 

The amount of governmental material presented will depend on how 
much can he given without duplicating too closely the Civics which 
has been taught in connection with United States History. 

The study of social conditions in Hawaii should supplement the text 
and should be presented and emphasized at the discretion of the in- 
structor. The work suggested below is made somewhat comprehen- 
sive in scope, in order that the teacher may select those parts that 
seem most usable under local conditions. Other topics may be added 
by the resourceful teacher. 
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1. Social organization and problems. 

(a) Hawaii's natural environment and its influence. 

(b) Population. 

Immigration into Hawaii: History and present problems. 
Present population: numbers and characteristics. 
Racial problems: industrial, educational, etc. 

(c) Health. 

General conditions. 

Public and private agencies for health. 

(d) Labor. 

Working conditions and problems. 
Labor legislation and organization. 

(e) Home Life. 

Conditions of marriage and divorce. 
Problems of childhood in local homes. 

(f) Delinquency. 

Juvenile and adult wrong-doing. 

Courts, prisons, and preventive agencies. 

Temperance movement: history and present condition. 

(g) Educational system. 

History of educational progress, 
(h) Religious conditions. 

History of religious development in Hawaii. 
Present organizations and problems. 

2. Economic Organization and Problems. 

(a) Conservation of natural resources. 
Land, forests and water supply. 
Agricultural diversification and protection. 
Pish and game protection and development. 

(b) Sugar industry. 

Individual plantation organization. 

External organization: agencies, H.S.P.A., refinery. 

Historical sketch and significance. 

(c) Pineapple business. 

Internal and external organization. 
Historical sketch and significance. 

(d) General agricultural life. 

History of land tenure and present conditions of same. 
Homesteading experiments. 

(e) Commerce. 

Historical development of navigation and trade. 
Present organization of shipping and commerce. 

(f) Financial organization. 

Present institutions and relationships. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR TEACHERS 

1. General Literature 

Brinton — The Basis of Social Relations (Putnam) 

Abbot — Women in Industry (Appleton) 

Ellwood — Sociology and Modern Social Problems (American 

Book Co.) 
Adams and Sumner — Labor Problems (Macmillan) 
Ely — Studies in the Evolution of Industrial Society (Macmillan) 
Patten — Theory of Prosperity (Macmillan) 
Webb — Problems of Modern Industry (Longmans) 
Beard — American Government and Politics (Macmillan) 
Woodburn — American Republic (Putnam) 
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Davis — Immigration and Americanization (Ginn) 
Paterson — Democracy and Government (Knopf) 
Price — The American Commonwealth (Macmillan) 
Greenman and Meredith — Everyday Problems of American 

Democracy (Houghton) 
"Historical Outlook" (McKinley Publishing Co., Philadelphia) 

2. Literature on Hawaii 

Revised Laws of Hawaii, 1925, and subsequent Session Laws. 
Hawaiian Governmental reports: Governor, executive depart- 
ments, Supreme Courts, Mayor of Honolulu, etc. 
U. S. governmental reports on Hawaii: census, agriculture, 
education. 

Reports of many local business and social organizations ten- 
ary, April, 1920; Territorial Fair, 1924; Fleet, April, 1925. 
Current newspapers of Hawaii. 

Baldwin — Geography of the Hawaiian Islands. (Am. Book Co.) 
Alexander — Brief History of the Hawaiian People. (Am. 

Book Co.) 
Blackman — The Making of Hawaii. (Macmillan). 
Castle — Hawaii Past and Present. (Dodd). 
Palmer — The Human Side of Hawaii. (Boston Pilgrim Press). 
Kuykendall — History of Hawaii. (Macmillan. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR STUDENTS 

A suitable bibliography for students may be found in the text (pp. 
v-vi and Appendix B). Much of the material listed under Literature 
of Hawaii in the bibliography for teachers is adaptable for perusal by 
students. 
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ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL HISTORY 

AIMS OF ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL HISTORY: 

1. To cultivate a desire for historical reading. 

2. To arouse an interest in ancient peoples and awaken an apprecia- 
tion of the value and influence of the past and its contributions 
to civilization. 

3. To obtain a grasp of the important factors in the development 
of society. 

4. To train pupils to think a thing through and to refrain from 
biased judgments. 

PUPIL ACTIVITIES INTENDED TO REALIZE AIMS: 

1. To cultivate a desire for historical reading. 

a. Tell interesting facts in story form — such as Wells' Story of 
the Rocks in Outline of History. 

b. Read aloud and have pupils read for themselves selected 
parts or the whole of historical novels, such as: 

Salome (Ancient Carthage). 

Davis' Belshazzar or his Beauty of the Purple (Ancient 

Constantinople). 
Davis' Victor of Salames (Greece), or his Friend of Caesar 

(Rome). 

c. Have them find out about ancient customs and practices from 
original sources, such as Davis' or Webster's Reading in 
Ancient History, or Botsford's Source Book. Here are exam- 
ples of ancient poetry, laws, tax receipts and presentations of 
the everyday life of the people. 

2. To arouse interest and awaken appreciation. 

a. Scrap book with present day articles on the Acropolis, on 
modern excavations in Egypt, in northern Africa and else- 
where. 

b. Pictures of these excavations, such as those of Tutankhamen's 
Tomb. 

c. Set of Perry pictures illustrating ancient history. 

d. Diaries of visits to these places written by pupils. 

e. Newspaper articles written by pupils about imaginary or real 
finds. 

f. List contributions of these nations to civilization as revealed 
by these finds. 

g. Contrast of primitive European and early Hawaiian life. 

h. Contrast of ancient Greek and Hawaiian mythology from 

reading of mythologies and legends, 
i. Illustrations (drawings) of ancient costumes, utensils, archi- 
tecture and other things of interest, 
j. Have class resolve themselves into Greek ecclesia or Roman 
senate and discuss the advisability of establishing a new gym- 
nasium or new contests for poets and sculptors, 
k. Have pupils devise projects, such as, some one declare himself 
a patron of art and letters and draw up the plan of things 
he would like to accomplish in a year; or a reform lawyer or 
people's advocate, and declare his principles. 
In general, use a carefully selected amount of available material 
in way of pictures and moving pictures, newspaper or magazine 
articles, tableaux, dramatized recitations, diaries, illustrations and 
original stories. 

3. To obtain a grasp of the important factors in the development 
of society. 

a. Have charts or graphs showing parallel development along 
cultural, social, religious, economical and political lines. 

b. Show likewise contemporary development of various countries. 

c. Debates on importance of various factors. 
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4. To train pupils to think a thing through and) refrain from biased 
judgments. 

a. Show why Herodotus with biased judgments is not to be 
trusted regarding historical facts. 

b. Have pupils compare Herodotus and Thucydides. 

c. Have pupils discuss charges against Socrates, and draw con- 
clusions. 

d. Have pupils take sides in controversies and debate. 

TEXTBOOK (Required): 
Robinson and Breasted — History of Europe — Ancient and Medieval 
(Ginn & Co.). 

OTHER MATERIALS TO BE USED: 

Supplementary texts and other books — See Bibliography for Students. 

Outline Maps. 

Pictures — sets such as Perry pictures. Pictures obtained from 

magazines and newspapers. 
Articles from magazines and periodicals. 
Graphs and charts illustrating work. 
Simple plays and tableaux. 

SUGGESTED ARRANGEMENT OF TEXTBOOK MATERIALS BY 
SEMESTERS: 

First Semester: 

First six weeks To page 98 

Second six weeks To page 193 

Third six weeks To page 288 

Second Semester: 

First six weeks To page 399 

Second six weeks To page 499 

Third six weeks To page 645 

BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR TEACHERS: 

Tryon — Teaching of History (Ginn & Co.). 

Historical Outlook — monthly publication (McKinley Pub. Co.). 

Books for Historical Reading in Schools (McKinley Pub. Co.). 

The History Inquiry (McKinley Pub. Co.). 

Wells — Outline of History (Macmillan). 

January, 1922, number of Historical Outlook gives exhaustive biblio- 
graphy for references in Greek and Roman History. 

The Teaching of History — pamphlet issued by Maryland State De- 
partment of Education. 

Knowlton — Making History Graphic (Scribners). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR STUDENTS: 

Van Loon — History of Mankind (Boni & Liveright). 

Davis — Readings in Ancient History — 2 volumes (Allyn & Bacon). 

Davis — A Day in Old Athens (Allyn & Bacon). 

Davis — A Day in Old Rome (Allyn & Bacon). 

Webster — Readings in Ancient History (D. C. Heath & Co.). 

Breasted — Ancient Times (Ginn & Co.). 

Botsford — Story of Rome (London, Macmillan & Co.). 

Tucker — Life in Ancient Athens (London, Macmillan & Co.). 

Botsford — Source Book of Ancient History (London, Macmillan & 

Co.). 
Webster— Ancient History (D. C. Heath & Co.). 
West — Ancient History (Allyn & Bacon). 
Exhaustive references for students in Greek and Roman History 

given in January, 1922, Historical Outlook. 
Robinson — Readings in Early European History (Ginn & Co.). 
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CIVICS — GENERAL 



AIMS OF CIVICS: 



1. To develop an interest in simple, economic, social and political 
problems and an understanding of progress along these lines. 

2. To impart information that will give a background for correct 
thinking and right judgments. 

3. To give an understanding of vocational opportunities and encour- 
age pupils to think of their future work and to make tentative 
choices. 

PUPIL ACTIVITIES INTENDED TO REALIZE AIMS: 

1. Current Events. 

"History has on its seven league boots and events of worldwide 
importance are moving forward a century at a stride." One recita- 
tion period each week should be devoted to current events. A 
current event publication should be used. 

2. Parliamentary Practice. 

Individuality and leadership are developed by experience gained 
in forming an organization, and conducting discussions under 
accepted parliamentary practice. 

3. Debates. 

Self-control and forcefulness in expression are gained in class- 
room debates. Interest in civic problems also stimulated. 

4. Dramatization. 

Session of the Legislature or of the Board of Supervisors. His- 
torical events and naturalization scenes. 

5. Cartoon Board. 

Pupils find or draw original cartoons and explain their sig- 
nificance. 

6. Posters. 

School and community activities featured by posters. 

7. Slogans and Phrases. 

Originate or adopt slogans and phrases bearing on conduct in 
the school. 

8. Projects in Citizenship. 

Protection of School Property, Clean-Up Week, Campaign for 
Clean Speech, Formation of a School Bank, etc. (Over 50 projects 
that have been carried out successfully by civics classes are given 
in The Historical Outlook, Vol. XIII, No. 2, February, 1922.) 

9. Special Days and Organizations. 

Arbor Day, Junior Red Cross, Red Star League, Safety-First, 
Community Christmas, Constitution Day, etc. 

10. Creeds. 

Feature such creeds as the Athenian's Oath and Page's Amer- 
ican Creed. 
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11. Public Meetings. 

Encourage pupils to attend public meetings where matters of 
community interest are discussed. 

12. Civics Library. 

A collection of materials by the class, such as cartoons, pamph- 
lets, government bulletins, deeds, mortgages, ballots, pictures, etc., 
may be used to create interest in current magazines and news 
items. These should be made into a "Community Book." (The 
Good Citizen, Hepner & Hepner, has many valuable suggestions 
as to activities and methods, pp. v-viii, Preface.) 

13. Field Trips. 

Carefully directed visits to factories, business firms and public 
buildings. 

14. Motion Pictures. 

Motion pictures may be used to advantage in some schools. 

TEXTBOOK (Required): 

Hepner— The Good Citizen (Houghton-Mifflin). 

OTHER MATERIALS TO BE USED: 

Magazines, newspapers, current events, periodicals. 

SUGGESTED ARRANGEMENT OF TEXTBOOK MATERIALS BY 
SEMESTERS: 

First Semester: The Home, Community, Education, Church, News- 
paper, Fire and Police Protection, Health, Recreation, The Handi- 
capped, Natural Resources, Transportation and Communication, 
Civic Beauty. 

Second Semester: Democracy, Citizenship, Political Parties, Me- 
chanics of Government, Local, State or Territorial and National 
Government. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR TEACHERS: 

Current Methods— Columbus, Ohio (weekly paper). 
Historical Outlook (McKinley Publishing Co., Philadelphia). 
Littler — Government of City and County of Honolulu (Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin) . 
Littler — Government of Territory of Hawaii (Honolulu Star-Bulletin). 
Bryce — American Commonwealth (Macmillan). 
Munro — Government of United States (Macmillan). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR STUDENTS: 

Littler's articles (see above). 

Jenks & Smith — We and Our Government (Boni & Liveright). 

Looseleaf Current Topics or other current events weekly. 

Turkington — Community Civics (D. C. Heath). 

Dunn — Community Civics (D. C. Heath). 
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ELEMENTARY CIVICS AND OCCUPATIONAL CIVICS 

(This course offers Civics in the first semester and Study of Occu- 
pations the second semester. Aims and pupil activities to be adapted 
from the year course in civics.) 

TEXTBOOK (Optional): 

First Semester: Finch — Every Day Civics (American Book Co.). 

SUGGESTED ARRANGEMENT OF TEXTBOOK MATERIALS: 

First six weeks To page 127 

Second six weeks To page 223 

Third six weeks To page 302 

TEXTBOOK (Optional): 
Second Semester: 

Girls — Weaver — Profitable Vocations for Girls (Barnes). 
Boys — Gowin & Wheatley — Occupations (Ginn & Co.). 

SUGGESTED ARRANGEMENT OF WORK: 

Study of Occupational Civics: 

Due to the increased number of courses offered in the school, and 
the increased specialization in economic life, boys and girls are handi- 
capped in making intelligent choices both in the school and after 
leaving school. An understanding of the fields of work that are open 
to those who finish high school should encourage pupils to think 
specifically about their own future work and to make tentative 
choices. A method for a brief study of vocations, a background for 
making choices in school and in life outside the school is here sug- 
gested: 

Description of the Vocation and the Conditions Under Which the 
Work Is Done. 

1. What the worker does. 

2. Working conditions: length of day, ventilation, space, light- 
ing, etc. 

Opportunities afforded the worker. 

1. For service. 

2. For adequate compensation. 

a. Honor or standing in the community. 

b. Money compensation. 

3. For advancement. 

4. For leisure activities. 

5. For gaining employment and having a permanent place. 

Abilities and qualities that are necessary for success. 
Preparation and placement. 

1. Schooling — courses to be selected. 

2. Other means. 
Accomplishments of people in the work. 

1. Biography. 

2. Comment from people in the vocation. 
Summary. 

1. Advantages. 

2. Disadvantages. 

Such possible vocations as the following group may be brought to 
the attention of pupils: 
Teaching. 
Nursing. 

Sugar Chemistry. 
Engineering. 
The professions, etc. 
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COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 

(ONE SEMESTER COURSE) 

AIMS OF COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY: 

To gain an acquaintance with the sources of raw materials, the 

regions where the principal crops are produced and the nature 

and location of the principal manufacturing centers. 

To develop an understanding of the effect of location, climate, 

and government on industrial development. 

To study the relation of foreign industry to: (1) The United 

States, and (2) Hawaii. 

PUPIL ACTIVITIES INTENDED TO REALIZE AIMS: 

1. At least once a quarter each student should draw a map show- 
ing the production of crops, metals, etc., in each country of one 
continent. 

(The use of a product map, like the Finch Series of Nystrom 
& Co., is recommended.) 

2. Students should be encouraged to bring agricultural, mineral and 
manufactured specimens to class. 

3. Short reports on industrial subjects should be made twice a 
month. 

4. Abundant use should be made of maps and illustrated articles. 

5. Collections of trade samples and exhibits should be secured, if 
possible. 

(By writing to national advertisers, catalogues, descriptive litera- 
ture and often samples of manufactured products can be secured.) 

6. Occasional trips to mills or factories, if practicable. 

TEXTBOOK (Required): 
Whitbeck — Industrial Geography (American Book Co.). 

ARRANGEMENT OF TEXTBOOK MATERIALS: 

First quarter , To page 253 

Second quarter To page 578 

BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR TEACHERS: 

A file of the National Geographic Magazine. 

Readings from current newspapers and magazines. 

Brief extracts from other commercial geographies and similar works, 

including year books of Department of Agriculture. 
Wilcox — Tropical Agriculture (Appleton & Co.). 
Eldridge — Trading with Asia (Appleton & Co.). 
Bishop — Outlines of American Foreign Commerce (Ginn & Co.). 
Chisholm — Handbook of Commercial Geography (Longmans, Green 

& Co.). 
Huntington, Ellsworth & Williams — Business Geography (John 

Wiley & Sons, New York). 
Smith— The World Food Resources (Henry Holt & Co.). 
Wright — Marvels of the World's Fisheries (Lippincott Co.). 
Day — History of Commerce (Longmans, Green & Co.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR STUDENTS: 

Smith — The Story of Iron and Steel (Appleton & Co.). 

Surface — The Story of Sugar (Appleton & Co.). 

Tower— The Story of Oil (Appleton & Co.). 

Bengtson & Griffith — The Wheat Indusrty (Macmillan Co.) 

Geer — The Reign of Rubber (Century Co.). 
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ECONOMICS 

(ONE SEMESTER COURSE) 

AIMS OF ECONOMICS: 

1. To study in an orderly and scientific way the present complex 
economic society. 

2. To familiarise the pupils with the industrial organization in< 
which they must labor and live. 

PUPIL ACTIVITIES INTENDED TO REALIZE AIMS: 

1. Collateral References. Magazine articles, party platforms, presi- 
dents' and governors' messages, and national, state and local 
government reports provide valuable material. 

2. Essays on important topics mayj be on some economic question 
or describe some industry personally investigated by the pupil. 
If a member of a class is thinking of entering a certain business, 
he may make a special study of it and prepare a report for class 
discussion. From books, periodicals and current events lists of 
subjects appropriate for essays may be obtained. 

3. Debates on well-balanced economic questions frequently arouse 
interest and enliven discussion. 

4. Visits to institutions of economic interest, such as business 
establishments, factories and power plants, do much to make 
practical the essential facts of economics. 

5. The discussion of vital economic problems, both theoretical and 
practical, is of much value. Problems and Exercises in Eco- 
nomics, by Harry Gordon Hayes (Henry Holt & Co.), will aid 
materially in supplying questions. 

6. A review of essential points should be frequently made. Prob- 
lems should be used freely in conducting the review. 

TEXTBOOK (Required): 
Carlton — Elementary Economics (Macmillan Co.). 

OTHER MATERIAL TO BE USED: 

Talks by persons qualified to speak on some economic subject — a 
banker, a hardware dealer, a dry-goods merchant, an employer, or a 
labor leader — frequently contribute to the interest and practical em- 
phasis. 

SUGGESTED ARRANGEMENT OF WORK FOR THE SEMESTER: 

The course in Economics will be offered as a half-year subject. No 
division of the work into six-week periods is made, as the resourceful 
teacher in Hawaii will find it advantageous to omit some chapters 
entirely, and to place extra stress on others that are especially adapt- 
able to local conditions. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR TEACHERS: 

Ely — Studies in the Evolution of Industrial Society (Macmillan 
Co.). 

Marshall & Lyons — Our Economic Organization (Macmillan). 

Carver — Principles of National Economy (Ginn & Co.). 

Gide — Political Economy (third edition) (Macmillan). 

Marshall — Materials for the Study of Elementary Economics 
(University of Chicago Press). 

Taussig — Principles of Economics (third edition) (Macmillan). 

Jensen — Problems of Public Finance (Crowell). 

Jones — Investment (Alexander Hamilton Institute). 

Groat — Organized Labor in America (Macmillan). 

Holdsworth — Money and Banking (fourth edition) (Appleton). 

Haney — Business Organization and Combination (revised) (Mac- 
millan). 

Ely — Outlines of Economics (fourth edition) (Holt). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR PUPILS: 

Bullock — Introduction to the Study of Economics (fourth edition) 

(Silver Burdett & Co.). 
Hughes — Problems in American Democracy (Allyn & Bacon). 
Williamson — Readings in American Democracy (Heath). 
Kinsman — Economics or the Science of Business (Ginn). 
Seager — Introduction to Economics (Holt). 
Seligman — Principles of Economics (tenth edition) (Longmans, 

Green & Co.). 
Jenks & Clark — The Trust Problem (fourth edition) (Doubleday, 

Page & Co.). 
Johnson & Van Metre — Principles of Railway Transportation 

(revised) (Appleton). 
Swinney — Merchandising (Alexander Hamilton Institute). 
Harris — Practical Banking (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 
Brown — International Trade (Macmillan). 
Casson — How to Keep Your Money and Make It Earn More 

(Forbes). 
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HAWAIIAN HISTORY 

(ONE SEMESTER COURSE) 

AIM OF HAWAIIAN HISTORY: 

To give student proper background and understanding of Hawaii 
and its history. 

PUPIL ACTIVITIES INTENDED TO REALIZE AIM: 

1. Visiting historical places, collecting legends, stones, books and 
material pertaining to Hawaiian history. 

2. Reading original documents or copies of them such as Van- 
couver's letter, treaties, diaries kept by early foreigners. Read- 
ing of Cook's, Kotzebue's, and other early voyagers' descriptions, 
using Bishop Museum papers, Hawaiian Historical Society re- 
ports and material in Archives Building. 

3. Making reports. 

TEXTBOOK (Optional): 

No special text. Kuykendall's History of Hawaii and Alexander's 
Short History of Hawaiian People to be used as basis for course. 

OTHER MATERIALS TO BE USED: 

Lectures and readings from original and secondary sources. 

SUGGESTED ARRANGEMENT OF WORK FOR THE SEMESTER: 

Ancient Period — to 1778: 

Study of theories of origin, of manner of living, customs, rituals. 
Probable early discovery by Spaniards. 

Period from 1778-1820: 
Discovery by Cook. Early visits of English, French, Americans, 
Russians. Their reports and comments. Trouble with these early 
visitors. Part played by Young and Davis. Fur trade. 

Period from 1820-1890: 
Sandal wood trade. Whaling trade. Disappearance of feudal sys- 
tem and change in land tenure. Evolution of constitutional gov- 
ernment. Controversies and diplomatic relations with England, 
France and United States. Industrial development, particularly 
sugar industry. Immigration. 

Period from 1890 to present time: 
Revolution. Provisional government. Territorial government. 
Study of Organic Act, framework of government, important legis- 
lative enactments, territorial elections and officials. The U. S. 
government in Hawaii. Further industrial development. The 
pineapple industry, tourist trade, commercial growth. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: 

Reports of Historical Society. 

Original documents, treaties, etc., in Archives Building. 
Bishop Museum papers. 

Blackman — Making of Hawaii (Macmillan). 
Carpenter — Hawaii. 
Gerould — Hawaii (C. Scribner's Son). 
Castle — Hawaii, Past and Present (Dodd). 
Go wen — Napoleon of the Pacific (Fleming H. Revell Co.). 
Hawaiian Monarchy and Revolutions of 1893. 
Hawaii's Story by Hawaii's Queen Liliuokalani (Lothrop). 
Roster of Legislatures. 
Captain Cook's voyages. 
Kotzebue's Voyage Around the World. 

Jarves — History of the Hawaiian Islands (Honolulu, H. M. Whitney, 
1872). 
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HISTORY OF INDUSTRY 

(ONE SEMESTER COURSE) 

AIMS OF HISTORY OF INDUSTRY: 

1. To show the origin of various types of industry. 

2. To show the necessity of industrial progress. 

3. To lead to an appreciation of the improved conditions of modern 
over ancient industry. 

4. To cultivate an understanding of the problems of industry. 

PUPIL ACTIVITIES INTENDED TO REALIZE THESE AIMS: 

1. Study of collateral texts and references. 

2. Reports on the history of Hawaiian industries. 

3. Drawings of ancient implements and products of industry. 

TEXTBOOK (Required): 

Osgood — A History of Industry (Ginn & Co.). 

SUGGESTED ARRANGEMENT OF TEXTBOOK MATERIALS: 

First quarter. To page 337 

Second quarter To page 425 

BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS: 

Full bibliographies are given in text. 
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MODERN HISTORY 

AIMS OF THE COURSE: 

1. To give the student a general knowledge of the countries of 
modern Europe. 

2. To show what problems have arisen, and how they have been 
settled. 

3. To show territorial changes and new boundary lines and the 
effects of such changes. 

4. To show racial groups and their relations to political questions. 

5. To trace the development of education and its influence on his- 
tory and government. 

6. To watch the growth of new industries, and industrial systems. 

7. To trace the development of new ideas of democracy and rights 
of the people, and their manifestation in government. 

8. To show the colonial expansion of the European countries and 
consequent growth of trade, commerce and intercourse. 

9. To show how ail these changes in Europe have influenced our 
country. 

10. To inspire the students by the narration of the works of great 
men in all phases of life, to greater patriotism and love of 
service. 

PUPIL ACTIVITIES TO ASSIST IN REALIZING AIMS: 

1. Note Books. 

Should be kept in outline form. 

Chief aim is to show the relation of details to the whole issue. 
Should give a bird's eye view of the whole subject touching 
important topics or issues. 

2. Maps. 

Not mere copying of maps but map making from memory. 

3. Pictures should be extensively used. 

4. Historical Novels. 

At least three novels should be read in the year's course. 

5. Biographies — reading and making a resume of what has been 

read. 

6. Current Literature — Magazines and newspapers. 

7. Moving Pictures. 

Advise pupils to see good moving pictures portraying historical 
characters and events with attendant scenery and costumes. 

8. Editing a History Class Paper with all the class contributing 

news items or editorials, 

9. Poems. Historical. 

10. Debates, bringing out different views on special issues. 

TEXTBOOK (Required): 
Robinson & Beard — History of Europe — Our Own Times (Ginn .& Co.) 

SUGGESTED ARRANGEMENT OF WORK BY SEMESTERS: 
First Semester: 

1. Trace the growth of Modern France, Prussia, and Russia. 

2. Trace the growth and development of Science, Industry, Trade 
and Government from 1700-1900. 

3. The French Revolution and its movements. 
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4. The Napoleonic Period and changes in Europe. 

5. Period of Reaction in Europe after 1814. 

6. Growth and development of modern principles of government. 

Second Semester: 

1. Study of the rise and spread of Socialism and its results. 

2. Development of the colonial system, and Empire of England, 
France and Germany in India, Africa and Australia. 

3. Expansion of trade and commerce due to new colonial pos- 
sessions. 

4. Development of constitutional governments in Modern European 
countries^ 

5. Study of the Orient and new problems in this connection. 

6. Situations in Europe leading up to the World War, such as: 

(a) Turkey. 

(b) Russia. 

(c) Austria. 

(d) Balkans. 

(e) Greece. 

(f) New Alliances. 

7. The last quarter is given to the study of the World War and 
events directly following. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR TEACHERS: 

Tryon — The Teaching of History (Ginn). 
Johnson — The Teaching of History (Macmillan). 
Klapper — The Teaching of History (Appleton). 
Knowlton — Making History Graphic (Scribners). 
Dawson — The History Inquiry (McKinley Pub. Co.). 
Dawson — Teaching the Social Sciences (Macmillan). 
Bourne — The Teaching of History and Civics (Longman). 
Dunn — Social Studies in Secondary Education (U. S. Bureau of 

Education). 

Snedden — Civic Education (World Book Company). 
Historical Outlook (McKinley Publishing Co.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR STUDENTS: 

Wells — The Outline of History (Macmillan). 

Lowell — Eve of the French Revolution (Houghton). . 

Gooch — History of Our Times (Holt). 

Schapiro— Modern and Contemporary European History (Houghton) 

Hayes — Brief History of the Great War (Macmillan). 

West — Modern World (Allyn). 

Stoddard — Lectures on France, Italy, and Germany (Shuman). 

Barker — Modern Germany (Dutton). 

Hazen — Europe Since 1815 (Holt). 

Historical Novels 
Dickens — Tale of Two Cities. 
Dumas — Twenty Years After. 
Burks — Boy of the First Empire. 
Bell — Clutch of the Corsican. 
Ibanez — Four Horsemen. 
Dove — With the Allies. 
Connor — Sky Pilot of No Man's Land. 
R. W. Service — Rhymes of a Red Cross Man. 
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ORIENTAL HISTORY 

AIMS OF ORIENTAL HISTORY: 

1. To give some understanding of the historical background of the 
Orient. 

2. To give an appreciation of some of the outstanding historical 
characters of the Orient. 

3. To give some appreciation of the cultural background of the 
Orient. 

4. To give some understanding of the changes which are taking 
place in the Orient of today. 

PUPIL ACTIVITIES INTENDED TO REALIZE AIMS: 

1. Historical Background. 

Permit the students of the class to work on interesting and 
worthwhile problems, or questions, which would arise in study 
of Oriental history. Students to work on these singly, or in 
groups. These studies to be reported to the class from time 
to time. 

The questions or problems should be those which have an 
appeal to the students. 

2. Historical Characters. 

Have the students make a selection of, say, the ten outstanding 
characters in Oriental history. Special reports to be made 
regarding each. Secure reproductions of writings, or other 
materials, suggesting the contributions of these men of history. 
Permit the class to select these men by a majority vote. Have 
the class make comparisons between the men selected and 
certain leading characters in Occidental history. 

3. Culture. 

Have the students make collections of pictures, carved speci- 
mens, literary works, etc., giving an insight into the cultural 
background of the Oriental peoples. Special trips to local 
stores or Oriental homes by the class, and committees repre- 
senting the class. 

4. Modern Problems. 

Let the class select, say, the half-dozen or more outstanding 
problems of the modern Orient. These should be developed 
and reported on by the committees. The class should be per- 
mitted to vote on these problems after a preliminary survey. 
Students should be permitted to select and organize their own 
committees. 

5. Special Activities. 

As a stimulus to study, the students should be encouraged to 
take charge of one or more school assemblies and report on 
some of the more outstanding developments and findings of the 
course. The school might be permitted to visit special exhibits 
prepared by the class. In other words, the class should be 
made a sort of distribution center for information concerning 
the countries of the Orient. 

TEXTBOOK (Required): 

Stiger, Bayer & Benitzen — History of the Orient (Ginn & Co.). 

SUGGESTED USE OF TEXTBOOK: 

The textbook should be used as a class manual, and be taken up in 
any order, in accordance with the class work. Some portions of the 
text may be passed over very hurriedly, or omitted altogether. 

Note: This course will be given this year (1927-28) for the first 
time. See textbook for bibliography and other illustrative 
materials. 
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UNITED STATES HISTORY (HISTORY 7 AND 8) 

AIMS OF UNITED STATES HISTORY: 

1. To show the evolutionary trend of events in American history. 

2. To inspire the student to emulate great men who have been' 
(makers of history, through reading biographies. 

3. To create a feeling of individual responsibility for the welfare of 
his home, community, territory and nation. 

PUPIL ACTIVITIES INTENDED TO REALIZE AIMS: 

Any or all of the following ideas or projects may be used at the 
discretion of the teacher: 

1. Pupil note books on different phases of history, outside reading, 
book reports, maps, charts, graphs, conclusions drawn, and 
criticisms. 

2. Dramatization of Signing of Declaration of Independence, meet- 
ing of Congress, etc. 

3. Moving Pictures of Historical Events: Sea Hawk, Covered 
Wagon, Iron Horse. 

4. Bulletin Board with current events, cartoons, etc. 

5. Newspaper: Have students put out "Extra" at the time of 
Signing of the Declaration of Independence, with appropriate 
advertisements, feature stories, etc. "Extra" when Fort Sumter 
was fired on — one might be northern paper and one southern 
paper. A magazine might be put out covering a longer period 
of time. 

6. Diary: Let each pupil write a diary of some great man in history 
or of a common person in any period of time. 

7. Debates: Monroe Doctrine, Policy of U. S. with Regard to 
Panama Canal, Slavery, Women's Rights, Prohibition, World 
Court. 

8. Charts and Graphs: Westward movement, immigration, increase 
of slave population and other things lending themselves to this 
treatment. 

9. Encourage the reading of historical novels. These may be given 
for book reports in English, thus linking the two subjects. 
Below is a list of such novels. 

LIST OF NOVELS: 

Colonial Period 

Johnston — By Order of the Company. 
Johnston — Prisoners of Hope. 
Chambers — Cardigan. 
Chambers — Hidden Children. 
Thompson — Alice of Old Vincennes. 
Ford — Janice Meredith. 
Churchill — Richard Carvel. 
Johnston — To Have and To Hold. 
Sabatini — The Carolinian. 
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Middle and Civil War Period 
Atherton — The Conqueror. 
Churchill — The Crossing. 
Mitchell— The Red City. 
Churchill — The Crisis. 
Crane — The Red Badge of Courage. 
Glasgow — The Battleground. 
Churchill — Coniston. 
Johnston — The Long Roll. 
Altsheler — Before the Dawn. 
Page— Red Rock. 
Page — Burial of the Guns and Other Stories. 

Reconstruction Period 
Glasgow — Voice of the People. 
Dixon — The Clansman. 
Dixon— The Leopard's Spots. 
Jackson — Ramona. 

European War Period 

Empey — Over the Top. 

Hay — First Hundred Thousand. 

Peat — Private Peat. 

Aldrich — Hill Top on the Marne. 

Connor— Sky Pilot of No Man's Land. 

Knyvett— Over There. 

Davie s — With the Allies. 

Ibanez — Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse. 

(A pamphlet by the New England Library Board gives an excellent 
list of good novels.) 

TEXTBOOK (Required): 

Muzzey — American History (Ginn & Co.). 

SUGGESTED ARRANGEMENT OF TEXTBOOK MATERIALS BY 
SEMESTERS: 

First Semester: 

End of first six weeks To page 89 

End of second six weeks To page 179 

End of third six weeks To page 263 

Review and examination. 

Second Semester: 

End of first six weeks To page 299 

End of second six weeks To page 415 

End of third six weeks To page 538 

Review and examination. 

FIRST SEMESTER, EMPHASIZE: 

1. European Background of 15th, 16th, 17th, and half of 18th cen- 
turies. 

a. Renaissance and its effects. 

b. Reformation. 

c. Political struggle in England. 

d. Relations between powerful countries and how America plays 
a part in these European struggles. 

2. Explorations of men of various nations. 

3. Rivalry of these nations, culminating in French and Indian War. 

4. Indian life and Indian wars. 
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5. Settlement and development of colonies along: 

a. Political lines — various forms of government. 

b. Economic and industrial lines. 

c. Social and religious lines. 

6. Fundamental differences in commercial and political ideas be- 
tween England and her colonies. 

7. Attitude of prominent Englishmen with regard to colonies (both 
for and against) and prominent colonials with regard to England. 

8. Beginning of the westward movement. 

9. Work of Second Continental Congress. 

10. Declaration of Independence. 

11. Important campaigns of Revolutionary War. 

12. Provisions of Peace of Paris. 

13. Defects of the Articles of Confederation. 

14. Work of the Federal Convention. 

15. Study of the Constitution and the Federal Government, its 
organization and working, and the division of power and 

activities among federal, state, and local governments. 

16. Establishment of government, and its credit. 

17. Federal and State Courts. 

18. Rise of political parties. 
Reason for policies, leaders. 

19. Influence of Europe in United States. 

20. Purchase of Louisiana Territory and constitutional aspect of 
the purchase. 

21. War of 1812 and its nationalizing influence with disregard of 
Europe. 

22. Other nationalizing influences. 

23. Westward expansion; foreign immigration; internal improve- 
ments; sectional interests; personalities carried into politics; 
political party functions; organization, questions and fights. 

24. Tariff nullification. 

25. Growing importance of slavery question. 

26. Paramount period of slavery; with Texas, Mexican War. 

27. Kansas-Nebraska troubles. 

28. Great leaders of this period. 

29. Study of one of Webster's great speeches. 

30. Formation of present Republican party. 

31. Economic and industrial growth of this period. 

32. Secession. 

33. Biographical sketches of the great leaders, 

SECOND SEMESTER, EMPHASIZE: 

1. Machinery of political parties. 

2. Nomination and election. 

3. Life of Lincoln. His difficulties during Civil War. 

4. Lincoln-Douglas, debates. 

5. Nominating Convention of 1860. 

6. Principal campaign of Civil War. Great leaders North and South. 

7. Significance of Lincoln's death. 

8. Struggle between Johnson and Congress — Criticism of 

9. Reconstruction — Consequence of plan adopted. 

10. Increasingly complex industrial and economic problems. 

11. Question of Capital and Labor. 

12. Beginning of political graft on a large scale. 

13. Study of present day political corruption. 

14. Inner workings of Congress. 

15. Remedies for existent evils in legislative department. 

16. Summary of steps in territorial expansion of United States. 

17. Annexation of Hawaii. 

18. Brief summary of important events in Hawaiian history. 

19. Study of territorial and local government. (For territorial gov- 
ernment see pamphlet on Government of Hawaii). 
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20. Republican supremacy — its methods. Conflict between party 
policies — Democratic administrations. 

21. Conservation of natural resources. 

22. Tariff questions. 

23. Railroad problems. 

24. Development of Pacific trade. 

25. Panama Canal and its importance. 

26. Capital and Labor — Trusts. 

27. Municipal organization — local municipal conditions. 

28. World War. 

29. League of Nations and World Court idea. 

30. Limitation of armaments conference. 

31. Attitude toward Russia. 

32. Reparations — Dawes plan. 

33. Prohibition enforcement. 

34. Scandals in Government. 

35. Congressional blocs. 

36. Third party attempt. 

37. Present status of immigration. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR TEACHERS 

Wayland— How to Teach American History (Macmillan) 

Foreman — Advanced American History (Century) 

Thompson— History of the United States (Sanborn) 

West — History of the American People (Allyn & Bacon) 

Bryce — The American Commonwealth — 2 vol. (Macmillan) 

Bryce — Modern Democracies (Macmillan) 

Washington, B. T.-~ Story of the Negro. 2 vol. (Doubleday) 

Wilson — Congressional Government (Houghton) 

Page— The Old South (Scribner) 

Haworth — Reconstruction and Union (Holt) 

Schlesinger — New Viewpoints in American History (Macmillan) 

Shippee — Recent American History (Macmillan) 

Stephens and Bolton — The Pacific Ocean in History (Macmillan) 

Hayes— A Brief History of the Great War (Macmillan) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR STUDENTS 

Bassett— History of the United States (Macmillan) 

Beard— History of the United States (Macmillan) 

Cheyney — European Background (American Nation Series) (Harper) 

Barle^ Alice Morse — Home Life in Colonial Days (Macmillan) 

Earle, Alice Morse— Home Life in Colonial Days (Macmillan) 

Fish — Development of American Nationality (American Book Co.) 

Fiske — Critical Period (Houghton) 

Hart — American History told by Contemporaries (Source Book) 

McKinley — Sources and Illustrations in American History (Mc- 

Kinley Publishing Co.) 
Parkman's Books for the French explorers and the French and 

English in America. 
Roosevelt — Winning of the West (Putnam) 

Sparks — Expansion of the American People (Scott, Foresman) 
Thwaites — The Colonies (Longmans, Green and Co.) 
Burton— Life and Letters of Walter H. Page (Doubleday) 
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WORLD HISTORY 

AIMS OF WORLD HISTORY: 

1. To enable pupils to grasp the important factors in the develop- 
ment of the peoples of the world along cultural, social, religious, 
economic and political lines. 

2. To train pupils to reason and to refrain from prejudicial and 
biased judgments, to inspire them through historical examples to 
right living and high thinking. 

3. To awaken an appreciation of the value and influence of the past 
and of the interesting and important problems of the present, and 
to stir them to a realization of their duty in the solution of these. 

PUPIL ACTIVITIES INTENDED TO REALIZE AIMS: 

1. Use of the project method. Bibliographies suggest books, maga- 
zines and articles that deal with this subject. 

2. Give opportunity for discussion, and less time to mere rehears- 
ing of textbook paragraphs; make use of sufficient text detail to 
impress generalizations, great movements, institutions, etc. 

3. Encourage students to do more outside reading, whether it be 
history, historical novels, or historical essays. 

4. Give considerable time to physiography, to maps, and to good pic- 
tures. The visualization of history makes for increased interest, 
definite knowledge and retention of facts. 

5. Help the pupil to discover continually the relationship between 
the past and the present. 

TEXTBOOK (OPTIONAL) : Elson— Modern Times and the Living Past. 
(American Book Company) 

SUGGESTED ARRANGEMENT OF TEXTBOOK MATERIALS BY 
SEMESTERS: 

First Semester 

End of first six weeks... To page 132 

End of second six weeks... To page 316 

End of third six weeks To page 432 

Review and examination 

Second Semester 

End of first six weeks To page 545 

End of second six weeks To page 645 

End of third six weeks To page 730 

Review and examination. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR TEACHERS 

Wells — The Outline of History (Macmillan) 

Cressy — Brief Sketch of Social and Industrial History (Macmil- 
lan) 

Ogg — Economic Development of Modern Europe (Macmillan) 
"Historical Outlook" (McKinley Publishing Co., Philadelphia) 
Robinson, Breasted & Smith — General History of Europe (Ginn 
& Co.) 
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Marvin — The Living Past (Oxford) 
Van Loon — Story of Mankind (Boni and Liveright) 
Myers — Dawn of History (Holt) 
Breasted— History of Egypt (Scribner) 
Plutarch — Lives (Dutton) ... 

Emerton— Introduction to the Study of the Middle Ages (Ginn) 
Medieval Europe (Ginn) 
Beginnings of Modern Europe (Ginn) 

Cross— History of England and Great Britain (Macmillan) 
Lowell — Eve of the French Revolution (Houghton) 
Gooch— History of Our Times (Holt) 

Schapiro — Modern and Contemporary European History (Hough- 
ton) 

Hayes— Brief History of the Great War (Macmillan) 
Wallace — Thirty Years of Modern History (Macmillan) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR STUDENTS 

Van Loon — Story of Mankind (Boni and Liveright) 

Clodd — Story of Primitive Man (Appleton) 

Botsford — Source Book in Ancient History (Macmillan) 

Howe — Essentials in Early European History (Longmans) 

Plutarch — Lives (Dutton) 

Webster — Early European History (Heath) 

Botsford — History of Rome (Macmillan) 

Davis — Readings in Ancient History (Macmillan) 

Robinson & Beard — Readings in European History. 2 vols. 

(Ginn) 

Webster — Readings in Medieval and Modern History (Heath) 

Breasted, Robinson, Beard — History of Europe. 2 vols. (Ginn) 

West — Modern World (Allyn & Bacon) 

Hazen — Fifty Years, of Europe (Holt) 
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